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So you are going to the N.A.W.E. Conference. 


You have looked at the map of the United States and seen that 
Minneapolis is this many $£$$$$$$$S$$'s from Swasholoosa and that you 
can afford to go if you stop eating three meals a day, sit up in a chair 
car and put cardboard in your shoes. These discomforts also entitle you 
to become a statistic in the final report under the heading, "Number 
Attended." 


You are important as a statistic but you are also important because 
you are you, and how you and all the other yous feel about whether this 
trip is really necessary has the conference planning committee sitting 
up nights with ice packs on their heads trying to figure out how to 
make 99.6% of the conferees feel that cardboard in the shoes is as 
satisfactory as steak in the stomach. (he remaining percentage are 
conference happy and anything goes.) 


If you were planning the conference you would hold it in a good 
location, have good leadership, good organization, good exhibits and a 
friendly democratic atmosphere. Just as simple as making a cake with a 
ready-made cake mix. That's what the committee thought when they first 
met and wore their, "Isn't ii fun to be planning this conference and 
how happy I am to be on the committee," faces. Now they are as confused 
as the absent minded professor who sat up until three o'clock in the 
morning waiting for his visitors to leave only to discover that he was 
visiting them. 


The reason for this confusion is that the committee has just 
finished planning the program which democratically is based on the 
suggestions of members who attended previous conferences. They have 
lost their "Isn't it fun to be planning this conference and how happy I 
am to be on the committee," faces and are now wearing their "Wot 
happened?" faces. You will be able to appreciate their dilemma when 
you note some of the usual suggestions submitted: | 
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1. Have more speakers and fewer discussion groups. 
2. Have fewer speakers and more discussicn groups. 


3. Plan more time for fun. 
4. Do not plan for so much leisure time. 


5. Have a longer conference. 
6. Do not let the conference drag out too long. 


7. Plan more help for registrars to spsed up registration. 
8. Registration very well organized—follow same system. 


9. Plan more satisfactory food. 
10. Meals and accomodations were good. 


11. Have more conferences like this one. 

12. Have more conferences like the one two yeare ago. 
(This suggestion no doubt from a member who absorbs conferences 
slowly=-like an overworked blotter.) 


13. Discussion groups should be larger in order to have repre~ 
sentative ideas. 

14. Discussion groups should be smaller so they will be pertinent 
to all. 


15. Set up discussion groups according to special interest and 
type of school. 

16. Arrange a wider representation of different types of schools 
in study groups. 


17. Group leaders were excellent. 
18. Have better group leaders. 


19. Plan longer discussion time. 
20. Don't allow so much time for discussion groups—more speeches. 


Some more ice for the ice packs please! 


One thing is certain. The committee doesn't need to worry about 
your accomodations or your registration. You have made your travel re~ 
servation und you have double-checked it. You know that your hotel room 
will be the one you want because you have indicated the price range on 
the card you returned to the hotel. Some of you are aware that your 
hotel is rather far away from conference headquarters, but you chose it 
and you do have your old shoes. (The ones with the cardboard.) 


Being a conference goer of long standing you are taking no chances 
on the room heing too hot or too cold, the mattress being too soft or too 
hard, the halls noisy, the phone service poor, the air dusty, the dining 
room closed when you are hungry. You plan to take an air mattress, tire 
pump, electric blanket, flashlight, woolen pajamas, extra pillow, nose 
drops, ear plugs, sleeping pille, vitamin pills, eye shade, molasses 
candy bars and a compass. 


But for all of this the committee feels that they have planned a 
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good conference. They ask only that you come with an open mind (this 
is different than empty headed) and that from beginning to end you 
relate the convention to problems and interests that are yours. Study 
your program, note the names of the speakers and panelists, schedule 
your activities so that you can participate to some extent in all of 
the happenings, renew old acauaintances, make new friends and above ali 
see if you can't leave the conference feeling that you are better off 
in many ways than if you hadn't gone. 


See you in Minneapolis! 
The Editor 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Conference reservation forms and further information may be ob- 
tained from: Marian Aiken, Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Hotel reservations should be made directly with hotels. Reserva- 
tion forms will include hotel information. 


See program details on pages 17 - 20 of the Bulletin. 
Conference Headquarters: Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AN APPEAL 


Do you know that a really effective and successful conference de- 
pends on financial contributions from you and YOU and YOU? Corres- 
pondence, printing and publicity are costly. 


Almost every cent of the Association's resources is at work for you 
now: for the Bulletin, for new publications, for current expenses 
of managing the business of the Association. For a bang-up confer- 
ence additional special financial support is needed. 


Every check -—- for $1,°$2, $5 or $10 — will help make possible a 
better total conference program. Remember contributions are tax 
deductible. Send checks to: 


Marian Aiken, Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF EVALUATING PROGRAMS FOR DAY CARE SERVICE 


Judith Cauman, Day Care Consultant, United Community Defense 
Services, on the staff of Child Welfare League of America 


The following excerpts are from the paper Problems and Methods of 
Evaluat Programs for Care Service as it appeared in "Six 
Papers on Child Welfare Problems, selected from the program of the 
Child Welfare League at the National Conference of Social Work, 
1952." Published by Child Welfare League of America, 1953. 


---Believing as we do, that day care is a social service which 
should protect human values, we must use this as a measure of any day 
care program. We must also evaluate the program in terms of its own 
reason for existence. For example, if poor housing in a community 
is the basis for provision of the program then we must examine how 
it has filled the gap of the poor housing or has vrovided adequate 
housing. It becomes clear that a day care program can rarely, if 
ever, fulfill such a purpose. We must consider the relative value 
in using the program as a stop-gap or as a part of an over-ull vlan 
for taking care of over-all needs. There is such a thing as a day 
care program for any community, even one with good housing, recreat- 
ion facilities, schools, etc. We must keep clear the difference be- 
tween this asvect of the program and the stop-gap purvose so that 
creative efforts are not misplaced and day care does not lead danger 
ously to the perpetuation of community problems. 
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In evaluating the program as a social service we must consider 
the relative values of the criteria used by those involved. We have 
accepted that “Whatever the planning and administrative structure, 
the basic focus should be the total child in relation to his family 
and community" and we hold as a value that "any day care agency, 
under whatever name-nursery school, kindergarten, etc.- supplements 
the home by sharing day-time responsibility for the child with parents 
whether economic, social, health or educational reasons, or for the 
defense emergency." Every agency which assumes responsibility for 
children during any part of the day should define its purpose. 
Although these purposes and auspices vary, the core of each service 
to the child should be established on sound basic standards of good 
living for children. The basic common needs of the child include: 


1. the security of being wanted and loved; 

2. responsible sunervision and good vhysical care; 

3. a chance to grow and develop as an individual person 
through opportunities for group experience with peers, 
through opportunities to learn by exploration and experi- 
mentation, through play that includes creative experiences; 


4. protection from the anxiety and fear inherent in any 
emergency. 
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With this interpretation of day care as a basis, some of the 
problems in evaluating programs become evident. Our task is to 
measure the effectiveness with which the day care program meets the 
basic needs of the child, including the child in relation to his 
family and community. It is a fact that the relative ease of evalu- 
ation is almost in inverse relationship to its importance, e.g. 
space, sanitation, safety provisions, are fairly easy to determine, 
whereas human values, the effect of the program on the child and his 
family are not. This problem creates the temptation to stop at the 
things that are easy to evaluate, and easily checked by relatively 
untrained insvectors. Our real task, however, is not to lower our 
sights to what is measured easily but rather to devise means of 
evaluating what we really care about. There are innumerable ex- 
amples of community programs which meet all locally specified re- 
quirements but which, nevertheless, give children a bad experience. 


The extent to which these sound basic standards of good living 
for children have been accepted and are carried out in practice by 
families and communities has great significance in evaluating the 
extent to which the day care program can carry out its basic purpose. 
Thus we face a quadruple evaluation for the day care program: (1) 
how well these basic needs are being established as a goal; (2) how 
well these needs are actually being met; (3) how well these needs are 
being met in relation to the community's acceptance of and implement- 
ation toward these goals and (4) how well these needs are being met 
within the day care agency compared with its own past practice. 


The very fact that day care is concerned with the totel child 
in relation to his family and his community involves all of the com 
plexities of interaction and integration of all of the agencies, the 
problems and the disciplines involved in the total child, in his 
family and his community. Means and ends cannot be separated and if 
interaction and integration of various services are necessarily in- 
volved in the goal of day care they are also the method by which they 
will be attained. Whether in the community at large or within the 
day center itself, interaction of the various disciplines involves 
their similarities, their differences and their mutual understanding. 
Such interaction or lack of it affects the program in oneration and 
its evaluation. For example, a series of centers was established by 
a health agency for children who had been exposed to tuberculosis, 
another for cerebral palsy, still another for children with defect- 
ive hearing. Because of the dominance of a particular discipline 
without the full integration of others even when they were included, 
the program in each case, while admirable from the point of view of 
treatment for the particular technical medical problem, exvosed 
children to a program which was less than helpful in many other 
aspects of their lives. 


To some extent the problem of lopsided emphasis within a pro- 
gram can be obviated by improved pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of personnel from any of the fields which will be represented in 
the day care program. However, there is great temotation to assume 
that knowing something of another field makes one a versatile expert. 
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Such misunderstanding can create almost as much of a problem as com 
plete ignorance.. It is essential that education for integration, as 
for anything else, include orientation to the limits of one's know- 
ledge. It is also true that where it is recognized that each pro- 
fession has its own skill to contribute, too much segmentation can 
occur. For example, when both teachers and caseworkers are well 
skilled in their own fields and have reciprocal resvect but not re- 
ciprocal understanding it is customary to segment the resvonsibili- 
ties so that the teacher always works with the child, the caseworker 
always sees the parent, without regard for the fact that the teacher 
has a great deal to contribute to the parent through direct contact 
or that there may be times when the parent, not yet ready to use 
casework service, is better able to use the teacher. Where the two 
staff members have develoved the flexibility and mutual understanding 
which makes it possible, the caseworker may be able to work through 
the teacher, helping her both to work with the mother directly and to 
guide the mother toward the caseworker; similarly, the caseworker can 
help the mother to use the teacher better or help the teacher not to 
"dump" all parent contacts on her because of the teacher's own in- 
security in parent relationships. 


se 


The number of community programs for improving day care services 
conducted or advised by a group with a broad distribution of pro- 
fessional and lay representation is increasing. Here we can see the 
difficulty which arises when each is knowledgeable in its own way, 
but does not clearly understand the other points of view represented. 
While there may be complete unity and good will, the resulting pro- 
gram may well bespeak the highest common denominator of understanding 
in the group aspect of the program, rather than the highest level of 
individual understanding. For example, everyone in the group may 
accept the fact that milk should be pasteurized, but the educators 
many have a hard time convincing the others that three year olds need 
a higher ratio of teachers to children than five year olds. The labor 
leader may not be able to accept that young children need an intro- 
ductory veriod before they can attend a center for long hours, the 
educators may hold out for short hours as being better for the child- 
ren, while no solution to the problem of late afternoon care can be 
found, and the budget-wise balance the books by closing for a long 
vacation without regard for the family problems thus created. Some 
board members do not wish to waste the community's money by engaging 
professional staff when so many nice, warm, friendly souls can be had 
for lower salaries, the public official wants a new standard but one 
that does not put anyone out of business. The result may well be a 
compromise which, if not at the lowest point in each area represented 
in the group, is certainly not on a level which reflects the expert 
knowledge available within the group. This is not completely unfor- 
tunate, if it is the starting point of some dynamic growth, which 
takes off from this and moves on to an increasingly higher level. 
However, it is only too easy to relax and use the new-made program or 
standard as a finished product rather than the beginning of mutual 
education and continued improvement. Nor is relaxation the only pro- 
blem to be faced. There is the equally real one of falling in love 
with a finiehed plan, partici rly one that was hard to achieve. Too 
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ready acceptance of the expert's opinion, so that the finished plan 
ie a beautiful one - on paper - is also an equal problem, since it may 
fail to carry genuine acceptance of all concerned and may be reduced 
in practice to the level of lip-service, a "polite" attitude which 
results in a "Sunday best" outlook, the plan is just lovely but not 
really intended to be used, just taken out and admired on occasion. 
Appointed to a position which carried the responsibility for improv- 
ing a large program, I was instructed, "Now, we want you to raise the 
standards everywhere — but don't change anything." It is possible 
that one way of gaining the real benefits of a broad representation 
without falling prey to these dangers would be to permit no long-term 
or colossal commitment until the prerequisite orientation, interaction 
and mutual education had been established, centered on projects of 
immediate value with real meaning and letting each new project grow 
out of a previous one. These problems in no way indicate a need for 
return to segmentation but rather a challenge for conscious planning 
toward more and better integration and challenge for conecious plan- 
ning toward more and better integration and more mutual resvect so 
that some standards can be truly accepted from specialists while at 
the same time a continually higher common denominator is reached. 
Thus, the level rises, if slowly, at least firmly supported by the 
strength of unity. 


Does all this mean that evaluation is not possible? Not at all. 
It means that the solution is not arrived at by a formula but by care- 
ful plugging, building each step on the last one, keeving goals clear, 
etrengthening process as well as content, developing the community 
climate as well ae the day care progrem which lives in it. It means 
that evaluation leads to change which leads to re-evaluation and to 
still further change in a constant upward spiral. 
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TEACHER IN A COOPERATIVE 


Polly McVickar, President 
California Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools 


For those who once thought the development of Cooperative 
nursery schools a temporary trend, there is a new perspective. The 
uneven beginnings were the signs of growth. It has become a strong 
development, strong because it is rooted in need and in belief..... 
the need of all young children for a good group experience, and the 
belief of parents that by combining family effort with educational 
direction, this need may be met. 


This is education in a living sense. A group of mothers mda 
fathers think together with a teacher, learning about their own 
child, learning about other children, and working together to 
create a good nursery school experience. It is family growth and 
family learning. It is an experience both for parents and for 
children in knowing and trusting people. It is the sharing and ex- 
change of ideas. It is a pooling of effort to achieve imoortat 
values for the children. 


Suppose you are the teacher of a Cooperative nursery school. 
If you didn't know before, you know it now.....«.....this is one of 
the hardest teaching jobs you ever embarked on. It takes time, it 
takes vision, it takes judgment and balance, with a sense of humor 
and a lot of understanding thrown in. But it is probably the most 
satisfying, the most fun and the most rewarding of any teaching 
experience you have known. 


You find that the framework of the Cooperative organization is 
both definite and flexible. It is a working group with ite purpose 
that of good educational experience for children and for parents. 
It is set up to translate educational ideas and procedure into a 
practical school plan. But it is a framework within which people 
can be people. It allows for individual feelings and abilities, it 
encourages the creative thinking which is essential for the growth 
of the group. 


You, as a teacher, stand for the basic purpose of the group. 
With you lies the educational knowledge and understanding which pro- 
vides the unity of the group effort. Mothers and fathers are ready 
to think with you, and they expect you to stand firmly on the prin- 
ciples of good nursery school education. These are the standards 
you and they want. 


You are a planner-with. You work out together the most feasible 
arrangement for participation by the mothers. In some schools the 
mothers serve as assistants to the teacher; in others the mother is 
in charge of small groups of children for a particular activity; in 
other situations she takes a small group of children for the morning, 
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being with them through all the activities. You have found that 
whatever the plan, the imvortant thing will always be the extent to 
which a mother has an oprortunity to establish a real relationship 
with children. This means an experience of finding herself, her 
own feelings and abilities, in a warm, friendly relationship of 
knowing children. 


You are not exvecting that a mother will be a professional 
teacher, but you are saying that, for the time she is in school, 
she is serving in the role of teecher. You are asking of her only 
the degree of skill which her own growth achieves easily. She has 
support and preparation. In staff meetings you and the mothers 
have covered most of the details of school procedure and you con- 
tinuously clarify questions. The groun meetings of both fathers 
and mothers have added to their knowledge and insight about chil- 
Gren. And you, the teacher, are at hand if the situation seems to 
require your help. 


You are learning, too. The mothers coming to school once a 
week have some excellent observations to make on what they see - 
on groun activities, individual children, ouestions which occur to 
them, ~ossible changes, points which need clarifying in grow staff 
meetings. You have the thinking of twenty mothers and it is as 
imvortant ir your teaching as the background of training which you 
have. It is a body of information which gives you a chance to do 
the most exciting piece of teaching you have ever done. 


You are a leader, and it is leadership in the democratic sense. 
You hold and you let go; you show how but you don't hover; you 
suggest and exnlain; you nrovide help as it is needed. Yor rec- 
ognize that this is a group in which growth, both individual and 
group, is the main element. You know that growth has different 
forms, and it takes time. 


You know that your approach is as important as your educxtion- 
al knowledge. It is an avproach of common sense. Educational 
princivles, yes... but in the practical working out of the 
school day, you sometimes take the long way round because it will 
mean better growth and more solid development of parent relation- 
ships. What is reasonable may take precedence over what is "right" 
end it will achieve two values instead of one. 


It is the flow of communication which is the most important 
single element in a Coonerative group. It goes both ways for it 
is the neans of learning for both the teacher and the parent group. 
The various ways of communication will establish the workable basis 
of common knowledge on which the groun functions. For your vart, 
yov have discovered it is important to talk, imvortant to exnlain 
why, to describe reasoms, to show one suggestion as better than 
another, one procedure imoortant in a varticular instance. You 
have found that the more you can articulate your educational 
thinking, the wider will be the understanding of the group, and 
the more successful the narticivation of mothers ir the school 
procedure. 
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On the part of the parents, it is a responsibility as definite 
as participating in the school plan, to ask questions, to make 
suggestions, to reason and to draw conclusions. There can be an 
exchange which is frank and open and continuosly so. On it hinges 
the sound working of the school, and the good experience of the 
children. Asking is never a threat to the teacher, it is a logical 
need to know. For the mothers taking part in tho activities of the 
children, it is essential for their support that they have as much 
knowledge and insight as the teacher can convey. 


A comfortable communication can grow only out of relaxed feel- 
ings and an environment of freedom. This is never a “do whatever 
you like" sort of feeling. It is freedom within the framework of 
good educational procedure. It means the feeling that a mistake is 
not the worst thing in the world, that in dealing with young children 
it may often be important to do at the moment the thing that seems 
right and reasonabie for that child in that situation. It may not 
be a so-called right method. But a parent handling such a situation 
needs to feel free to use her best judgment. She can clarify after- 
ward. She needs to feel that the important thing will d ways be a 
relationship of good feeling. 


In a group that feels an atmosphere of freedom and natural 
openness, there is nothing which cannot be presented and discussed. 
This is parv of healthy and satisfying group relations. It is when 
the parents. . . or the teacher. .. have dissatisfactions, or 
questions, or feelings of disturbance which are not discussed, that 
it becomes an unhealthy atmosphere. When things pile up, cspecially 
feelings, wnen they are not cleared openly, with either a committee 
or the teacher, they get out of proportion and the harm to the froup 
may be very great. The framework of a Cooperutive is such that it 
can absorb almost any event. It is built on human values. 


In some schools, the fact that the parent group is the one who 
employs the teacher hae made a difficult situation in which we find 
the teacher on one side and the parents on the other. In a Cooper- 
ative, the flow of discussion in this area can be just as free and 
just as natural as the discussion of all whe other aspects of school 
procedure. It is the responsibility of the teacher to establish 
this frankness. One of the advances of present day employer- 
employee practices is that both sides are finding the values of 
sitting down vo discuss their questions. 1t is the advantage of 


the Cooperative, that it is a group already accustomed to talking 
together. 


In all of this, what is happening to the children? First of all 
they are having a wonderfully good expericezce. A Cooperative is 
a first experience away from home and it is the most natural one 
possible for it is made with the participation of a father and a 
mother too. It is quite possible for a child to learn the staring 
of his parents, especially his mother, if the whole adjustment is 
made extremely slowly and with care and insight. 
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It is interesting that the children themselves very early become 
accustomed to the rhythm of school days, whose mother comes on what 
day. And it is understood among them that on the day a child's mother 
is at school, she will naturally go to her own child when there is 
need. They know that the same thing happens on the day their mother 
is there. 


This is an experience in all of the activities of nursery school, 
but it is especially an experience in knowing people. For a child 
accustomed to members of his own family, it is a rather important 
thing to discover that many mothers, not just his own, are interested 
and friendly and helpful. It is an experience in trusting people. 


So this is Cooperative nursery school teaching. There is at the 
moment one important question: where can the Cooperative schools 
find teachers who know the basic philosophy and planning of Cooper 
ative schools? What has happened is that the growth of Cooperatives 
has become so wide and moved so fast, it is virtually impossible to 
find teachers. Especially the Cooperatives need teachers who have 
some knowledge of what a Cooperative is, who have done practice 
teaching in a Cooperative group or have closely worked with such a 
group or have observed such a group in action. It has become a real 
. problem. 


Shall we ask the training schools to include some Cooperative 
school experience in their training program? Shall we ask that the 
refresher courses which many of these schools offer to teachers in 
service also provide the specific understandings which would make a 
teacher yaluable in Cooperative nursery school teaching? Shall we 
suggest that the adult education groups plan some courses covering 
the relationships which exist in a Cooperative school? 


Perhaps in some of these directions there will emerge some help, 


just as there has emerged help in other areas of the Coopverative 
movement. Growth takes time. 
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Milly Almy 
Beryl Campbell 
Isabelle Diehl 


N.A.N.E. OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 


HARRIET NASH, Consultant, Early 
Childhood and Parent Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Connecticut. Formerly Director 
Teacher of New Haven State 
Teachers College Nursery School. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


RUSSELL C. SMART, Head of the 
Department of Child Development 
and Family Relations, University 
of Rhode Island. Formerly fron 
the Department of Cnild Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships at 
Cornell. With Mrs. Smart has 
written ft's a Wise Parent, and 
An Introduction to Family Re- 
iationshins. 


GOVERNING BOARD 


The six new members elected for terms of office on the Governing Board 
from January 1, 1954 to January 1, 1958 are: 


Marjorie M. Green 
Judith Cauman 
Theo Reeve 
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JANUARY 1, 1954 =— JANUARY 1, 1956 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


ELIZABETH WOODS, for 25 years 
Director of Guidance for the 

Los Angeles City Schools. Now 
retired she is busy with volun- 
teer work in nursery education, 
for United Naiions and with a 
project which is providing work 
for 5990 Japanese war widows. 
Co-author of A Nursery Schooi 
Handbook for Teachers and Parents. 


SECRETARY~TREASURER 


GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN, Assistant 
Director, Merrill-Palmer School 
from Seotember 1, 1952. Formerly 
Professor and Head of Department 
of Child Development, Iowa State 
College. Hae written numerous 
articles in journals and is the 


author of Living with Children. 


GOVERNING BOARD 


Members who remain on the N.A.N.E. Board until January 1, 1956 are: 


Oneida Cockrell Julius Richmond 
Frances Horwich Edith Sunderlin 
Margaret McFarland Viola Theman 
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CONFERENCE 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 


Tours to local nursery schools and places of interest. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 


9:00 Opening session: Elizabeth M. Fuller of Minnesota eae 
Greetings from local representatives. 


9:30 = 11:30 Section on LEGISLATION and STANDARDS. 


Talk by Theresa Mahler of California: "Current Trends in 
Legislation: Its Effect on Nursery Education." 


Smyposium: Legislation on standards, licensing and super- 
vision, teacher certification, finance. Panel members from 
departments of education, public welfaré, teacher education 
institutions, other public and private agencies. 

1:30 — 3:30 First section for ADMINISTRATORS and SUPERVISORS. 


Talk by Helen LeBaron of Iowa: "The Dynamics of Human Re- 
lations in Administration and Suvervision. 


Buzz session on implications for supervisors and administra~- 
tors of nursery education prograas. 


43:00 - 5:30 Showing of recent FILMS related to nursery education. 

8:00 PM Section on RESEARCH. 
Implications of recent research findings for the nursery 
school teacher; emphasis upon personality and teacher~child 
relationships. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 

9:00 1. First section on PARENT COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Overview by Myra Woodruff of New York followed by discussion 
of cooperative schools. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


OCTOBER 28 29 30 3l 


2. Section on education of the PRESCHOOL CHILD. 


“Planning for the Handicapped Child in the Normal Nursery School," 
Discussion of desirable educational experiences for handicapped 
children--in special nursery schools? with non-handicapped 
childreni 


1:30 Section on PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS. 


Talk by James L. Hymes of Tennessee: "What is the Pre-School 
Child After?" 


Open discussion to follow Dr. Hymes' talk. 


This section is especially planned to be of interest to parents. 


4390 = 5:00 Showing of recent FILMS on nursery education. 


SOCIAL HOUR for all, honoring AUTHORS of NANE publications and 
the new editor of NANE BULLELIN. 


Opportunity to “meet the a thor" and visit with friends. 


PM. Showing of recent FILMS on nursery education. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 
9:00 AM. 1. Section of special interest to STUDENTS. 


Talk by Katherine Read of Oregon: “Accepting our Responsibility." 
2. Section on “The Nursery School Child Grows Up." 
3. Second section on PARENT-COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


4, Second section for ADMINISTRATORS and SUPERVISORS. Punel 
discussion: Implementation of Nursery Education Program. 


11:45 Luncheon for all. 


Frances Horwich of Illinois: "DING DONG SCKCOL" -- A New 
Venture in Nursery Education. 


F 
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CONFERENCE PREVIEWS 


Section for Students 


Plans for the program of this section include a speaker, 
panel discussion and small buzz groups. The speaker will be 
Mre. Katherine Read, Oregon State College, author of The Nursery 
School. Her topic will be “Accepting Our Responsibility." The 
panel will be made up of representatives from various areas of 
the profession. There will be a consultant for each student 
discussion group chosen from professicnal people in the area of 
Child Development and Nursery Education. The plan of the program 
is aimed at helping students feel the challenge, and see the 
scope of the profession they have chosen. 


Section for Parents 


What are some of the basic needs of young children? What is 
a@ good group experience for children? How can a good nursery 
school or play group help meet these needs? How is the nursery 
echool program related to the child's total family living? How 
can we build standards for choosing a good nursery school? These 
are some of the questions the leader, Dr. Jemes Hymes, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee hopes will be discussed at 
this meeting, planned primarily for parents. 


Sect trat rv 


The speaker for this group will be Dean LeBaron of the 
Home Economics Division at Iowa State College. She will discuss 
"The Dynamics of Human Relations in Administration and Supervision". 
Following her talk, Dr. Herbert Greenberg from the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station will help set up small discussion groups. Members 
of these groups will have the opportunity to interpret and think 
through how principles of human relations may better be applied in 
administration and supervision. 


Dr. Greenberg will report some of the findings of the discussion 
groups to the members of the panel in order that on Saturday morning 
discussion may be pertinent and of value to the particular needs of 
this group. There will be no attempt to offer solutions but the 
emphasis will rather be to initiate thinking along lines which will 
help members of the group to solve their individual problems. 
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Section on Legislation 


The program for this section includes an overview of what is 
hapvening, legislatively speaking, in the field of education for 
young children, based on here-and-now reports from co-workers in 
each of the forty-eight states and the Territories. The reporter 
for this overview will be Theresa S. Mahler, Legislative Chairman 
of N.A.N.E. There will also be a symposium on "Legislation in 
Relation to Standards, Licensing and Supervision, Teacher Certifi- 
cation and Finance", Chairman for the symposium is Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Woods, Legislative Chairman, Association for Nursery Education 
of Southern California. Participants are Dr. Hazel Gabbard, United 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Mrs. Leon 
Ginsberg, Maryland Committee on Group Day Care; John R. Weber, 
Supervisor Child Care Services, California State Department of 
Education; Mise Dorothea Jackson, Director, Elementary Education, 
Seattle Public Schcols; and Mrs. Dorothy Giberson, Chairman, 
Teacher Training Cumzittee, California Council of Cooperative 
Nursery Schools. Symposium participants will be available at the 
resource center Thursday and Friday afternoons, from 4:00 to 5:30 
P.M. Any current material you have available on legislation, 
teacher certification, licensing and registration of schools, or 
other information which can be included in the exhibit is most 
welcome. Please send to: Theresa S. Mahler, Legislative C 


man N.A.N.E., 135 Van Ness Avenue, Room 35, Bujlding B., San 
Francisco 2, California. 
Se nR 


Lois Barclay Murphy, Research Consultant for the Southard 
School, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, will give the 
research lecture on "The Implications of Studies in Ego Develop- 
ment for the Nursery School", The discuesants of this lecture will 
be: Dale B. Harris, Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Winona L. Morgan, Chairman of 
the Department of Child Development and Family Relationships, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Judith 
A. Schoellhopf, Instructor in Education and Director of the Harvard 
Preschool, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Sect C ve Nure Ss 


The first session of this section will feature a talk by 
Miss Myra Woodruff, Chief of the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Bdccation, State Education Department of the State of New 
York. Following her talk the group will divide into three dis- 
cussion groups. Group one will discuss problems of administration 
and organization within a school. Group two will discuss coop- 
erative sckcols in relation to each other, to carly childhood ed- 
ucation generally, and to community life. Group three will dis- 
cuss Special needs in teacher training for staff preparing to 
work in cooperative schools. 
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FROM THE TEACHER!S NOTEBOOK 


A SUMMER EXPERIENCE 


Mre. A. A. Noecker, Director 
St. Lukes Nursery School, Evanston, Illinois 


This summer I had the opportunity of being Play Counsellor in the 
Pediatric Department at St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Illinois. Since 
all student nurses at this hospital spend two weeks at the St. Luke's 
Nursery School to learn about children, this experience offered me not 
only a chance to do for children but also to instruct the nurses in 
taking care of children's emotional as well as physical needs while in 
the hospital. 


My duties fell roughly into three categories..........greeting 
newly admitted ehildren, parent counselling and providing play materials 
for the children. 


Entering the hospital can be, and usually is, a frightening ex 
perience for a child. Even adults registering for care are apt to be 
apprehensive, for once signed in, one loses one's freedom in a way 
seldom experienced outside the hospital. How much more frightening it 
ie for children to come into this situation. By greeting them in the 
waiting area and telling them what to expect, it helps allay fear and 
the door is opened for cooperation and courage. 


I carried in my pocket a surgical mask and a hypodermic syringe 
and needle in the harmless state, to show as needed what these things 
were and what they accomplished. One day the head nurse acked me, 
"What did you do to those boys in 461i yesterday? They took their 
shots so much better this morning." What I had done was to let them 
fill and squirt water from the dreaded "needle." 


Parent counselling included such things as planning what play 
materials parents might bring, play activities for convalescence at 
home, explaining what the hospital rules are and why, and planning pre~ 
operative conversation. 


In taking material to the children I found the most frequent 
choices were plain paper (out go the tension producing coloring books 
with lines to follow) clay, small brick blocks, puzzles, and whenever 
it could be handled, finger paint. It was much fun to witness the joy 
on the face of a previously tense child as he worked out his reseni~ 
ment and pain on paper. A boy who had a "pin" in his kmee and had his 
leg in traction, looked up from his “gook and goosh" and said, “Gee!! 
I never had so much fun!" Another child recuperating from his fifth 
operation and more to come, said, "Maybe I'll be back and then we can 
paint some more, can't wet" Not the least of the fun were the shocked 
looks on the faces of some of the nurses as they saw finger painting 
for the firet time. One by one they were won to its advantages as 
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they saw the effect on the children and the fact that almost no 
smudges appeared on sheets or bed rails because the fascinated young 
sters cooperated well in keeping "painty" hands on aprons and trays 
only. 


As I did this work I couldn't help but think of the phrases we 
hear so often in educational circles: “providing a good emotional 
climate for children," "treating the whole child," -.-- that teach 
ers have tried to do everywhere but in the place most apt to leave 
a deep shock scar. Most hospitals have yet to work out ways to teach 
techniaues for gaining cooperation and for preventing severe emotional 
upset. Here then, ie a new challenge to teachers and recreation 
leaders} 


A NEW AREA OF PROGRAM AT NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


June C. Ritter, Nursery School Supervisor 
Neighborhood House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Two years of planning was completed last winter, leading to the 
opening of a nursery school group for slow learners which met once each 
week for a two hour period, running from February through June, 1953. 
Twelve children, divided into two groups, ranging in age trom four years 
to seven years, were served. The program was planned mainly as a free 
play experience, though there were the usual routine activities of mid- 
afternoon lunch, toileting and washing. The greatest gains evident 
during this one semester period were in tne areas of social and emotion- 
&l development. This was the first separation from home these children 
had experienced and after iritial adjustment periods, each learned to 
look forward to coming to school and became quite independext in the 
above mentioned routines. Staffing was a problem from the onset since 
I wae the only professionally trained staff member available, but I 
was assisted by two students from Wisconsin State College and two 
volunteers from the commmity. The program was so successful, that we 
are now in the process of raising funds to employ a part-time worker. 
This will allow the group to meet more frequently and better records 


and parent counselling will be possible. 


This was completely an experimental pilot project drawing from 
the entire city. The applications were screened by clinical psycholo~ 
gists and pediatricians, with the primary consideration being whether 
or not the child might profit from the group experience making his ad~ 
dJustment easier in the special classes after he is seven yeats old. 
There were both brain iajured and mongoloids in the group, most of the 
children having very limited speech. It was felt that the early four 
year olds were still too young for this experience, since their play 
remained isolated and they seemed too young for the separation from 
the mother. 
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LET'S TALK ABOUT LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


In an NANE Bulletin article, written sometime ago, Christine 

Heinig, your former legislative chairman -- whose place, incident- 
ally it is going to be mighty difficult to fill -- related a con- 

versation she had with Dr. George Stoddard, then U.S. Commisioner 

of Education. Dr. Stoddard maintained that "talk with demonstre- 

tion is the most powerful force for action." Talk, as a force for 
action, he said, mst be "talk full of facts -- good talk -~ talk 

where it counts -- talk when it counts — talk to many people." 


Articles elsewhere in this issue have informed you that there 
is going to be considerable talk about education for young children 
in Minneapolis next month. One session of the coming NANE confer- 
ence will be concerned with talk about legislation, that vehicle 
which can make it possible to obtain and/or improve education for 
young children. 


Will you help make this session one of “good talk ~~ full of 
facts" by appointing yourself a fact-finder? Do you have, or 
can you get the answers to any or all of the following questions? 
De you know someone in your state, or in a neighboring state, who 
can add to the information you have? 


The word "facts" somehow associates itself with "statistics". 
Statistics are needed, but what we want most of all is that eye~ 
witness, first-hand talk about current trends, legislatively 
speaking, in your area. 


Here are the questions: 


What is the legislative program in your state as it per 
tains to education for very young children, including 
public and private nursery schools, kindergartens, 
parent cooperative nursery schools, public and private 
day care centers? 


What laws are on the books now, providing for licensing 


of such schools, certification of teachers, standards, etc.? 


Were there laws proposed at the last legislative session 
in your state in these areas? If the proposals were de- 
feated, what were the major reasons? 


If there is a law requiring licensing of public and/or 
private nursery schools, how were the standards for 
such licensing determined? 


Is the licensing under the State Department of Education? 
State Department of Social Welfare? Both? 
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If there is a law requiring certification of nursery 
school teachers, what are the necessary qualifications? 


If there is a shortage of qualified teachers, due to 


certification requirements, how are the teacher education 
institutions meeting this problem? 


Will you send to the address below any material you may have 
relating to these questions, including copies of the legislation 
now in force, or proposed? If you do not have such material, will 
you suggest an available source? 

What are the special programe or projects of interest in your 
community or state, which seem to indicate a “current trend" in this 
field? 

Let's make it "good talk — full of facts"! 
Let's talk where and when it counts!! 
Let's talk to many people!!! 
at 
NANE Biennial Conference 


Minneapolis October 28 -—- 31, 1953 


Address all replies to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Legislative Chairman NANE 
135 Van Ness Avenue 

Room 35, Building B 

San Francisco 2, California 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Polly McVickar 


The Association for Childhood Education International has 
juet released a notice of varticular interest to nureery school 
teachers. They have recently published a new and revised Nureery 
School Portfolio. It includes twelve four page leaflets, all 
written by authorities in nureery school work. The specific 
topics are based on the requests for information and help which 
have come to them from parents and teachers. 


What to Expect of the 2's, 3's and 4's. 
A Good Day for the 2's and 3's. 

A Good Day for the 4's. 

The Emotional Needs of the 2's, 3's and 4's. 
The Nursery School Progran. 

Guiding the Young Child's Play. 

Music for the 2's, 3's and 4's, 
Science Experiences. 

Records and Reports. 

Housing the Nursery School. 

The Cooperative Nursery School. 
Parents and Teachers Work Together. 


The twelve leaflets are sold as a unit in a portfolio package 
at 75¢, with a twenty percent discount on lots of 25 or more. 
Individual leaflets may be purchased at 104 each. Order from: 
Asecciation for Childhood fducation International, 1200 - iSth 
Street, N.wW., Washington 5, D.C. 


For those who haven't become acouairted with the 2 to 5 World 
Newsletter, it ie wortn investigating. It is written for both 
parents and snecialiste. There are short articles written by a 
variety of authorities ir the ,;1€school field....... --all of them 
readatie, prectical and professicnal. The Newsletter comes out 
monthly and provides excellent coverage of information and perti- 


nent ideas. 


It is esvecially valuable in that it directs one 


toward further investigation and reading in areas of particular 
individual interest. For information and subscription rates, write 
to 5 World Newsletter, 127 Bast 56th Street, New York 22, 


There have beer a number of requests for information on 
material covering religious education for young children. Two 
bulletins have come to the attention of this department: Security 
for Young Children; the Foundaticn for Spiritual Values, Pilgrim 


Press, Boston, Magssachusctts; So You're Going to Teach Nursery Age, 
by Sarah F. Foot, The Americen Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
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Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Both of these pamphlets will give 
help and understanding for those who are concerned with interpreting 
religious values so that they have real meaning for young children. 


A pamphlet recently issued by the Council Child Development 
Center of New York wiil be of particular interest to those groups 
where there is a large and inter-functioning staff. The Child 
kLntering Nursery School, A Study of Intake Principles and Procedures 
by Joseph Steinert Ph.D., Mrs. Edith Atkins, M.S., and Mra. Theresa 
Jackson, M.S., 1# concerned with the many factors which are involved 
when a child enters nursery school. From the moment the child's 
family begins to think in terms of his entering a nursery school 
group, there are elements which have significance in hie adjustment. 
The process by which he eaters school reouires considerable in- 
ight.....e- -the application, how it is handled by the school and 
ty the parent, the first interview with the parent, the subsequent 
talks with the varent concerning the child and hie ways end those of 
his family. Meinly, this pamphlet is concerned with the important 
fect that this may be an emotionally charged process for all con- 
cerned, and that the grestest need is for insight into these emotions 
throughout staff procedure. Charge for the pamphlet is 50¢. It may 
te obtained from: Council Child Development Center 

22/ East 59 Street 
New York 27, New York 


The bitliography of material on Cooperative Nursery Schools 
continues tc grow. One of the first, and still one of the best 
pamphlets is that iseued by the Silver Spring Nursery School, Inc. 
ef Silver Spring, Maryland. It is the account of a strong Cooper- 
ative group ir action. Eapecially it expresses clearly the healthy 
attitudes cf the whole group and how this is achieved through care 
and common sense thinking in the basic organization. This pamphlet 
ies availeble from the School at the above address. Charge is $1.00. 


The Los Angeles Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools has 
issued a new and revised manual titled A Preliminary Guide for 
Cooperative Nursery Scnools. It covers the usual questions of 
orgenization, but especially it deals with relationships...... the 
role of the teacher, the responsibilities of the parent group in 


participation, the importance of community relationships. This 


pamphlet is available for $1.10 from Mrs. Milton Sarnoff, 2443 
Venice Bourevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN UNDER SIX 


"The South's Six and One Half Million Youngest Citizens," was 
the theme of the fourth annual meeting of the Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Children Under Six. Persons from thirteen southern states 
attended this meeting which was held in Daytona Beach, Florida, April 
16, 17, 18, 1953. 


This organization was initiated by a group in Nashville, ‘'enn., 
as the Council for the Education of Children Under Six to provide an 
opportanity for an exchange of ideas between persons concerned with 
the well-being of young children. As the group grew it seemed wise 
to invite others from a wider geographical area to cooperate in the 
activities, and now the organization extends throughout the south. 
Barlier meetings have been held in Nashville, Tenn., and Louisville Ky. 


The program for the Daytona Beach Conference was planned to 
challenge persons concerned with the welfare of young children. 
Persons in the fields of education, medicine, social work, religion, 
psychology, and home economics particivated. Featured speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Arthur Combs, Director of Clinical Training and Professor 
of Education, Syracuse University; Dr. Meyer F. Nimkoff, Head, 
Denartment of Sociology, Florida State University; Dr. Katherine E. 
Roberts, Dean, School of Home Economics, Woman's College, University 
of North Carolina. The wide variety of protiems considered in the 
group meetings revealed the scope of interests and areas of work re- 
presented in the Conference. These groups included people in the 
fields of Music amd Rhythms, Art, Literature, Legislation and Certi- 
fication, Institutional Care, Kindergartens and Laboratory Schools, 
Church Schools, Day Care Centers, and Private Kindergartens. 


Miss Gean Morgan, George Peabody College, Nashville, was president 
for 1952-53. Dr. Ralph L. Witherspoon, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, served as conference chairman and was elected president 
for the coming year. 


PLAY SCULPTURE 


The Museum of Modern Art announces a Play Sculpture Competition 
sponsored by Parents' Magazine and Creative Playthings, Inc. "to 
encourage the design and production of play equipment which would 
aliow children to exercise their imaginations as well as their bodies." 
If you are interested in further information write to Play Sculpture 
Competition, The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York 19, 
New York. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


The following position is called to the attention of members: 


Child Care Centers, Incl, a day care center in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will have an opening January, 1954, for an educational 
supervisor. The person should have a Master's Degree in childhood 
development or early childhood education, teaching experience in 
the field plus some teacher training or supervisory wrk. 


The educational supervisor will be responsible for planning the 
vrogram with the teachers; supervising teachers, college student 
trainees and volunteers; will help to co-ordinate the educational 
program with the case work ana health program; and will do a certain 
amount of teaching. 


The beginning salary will be not less than $4000 a year. This 
will be upgraded according to training and experience. 


Please make application to: 


Mrs. Helen M. Brown, Executive Director 
Child Care Centers, Inc. 

. 1518 North Seventh Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCING MARJORIE ROSS .....0. 


So many members have written expressing appreciation of the 
covers drawn by Marjorie Ross, that we thought you might be interest- 
ed in knowing a little more about her. Marjorie graduated from 
San Jose State College, California and did post graduate work at 
Stanford University. She taught for several years in the San Fran- 
cisco Child Care Centers and is now teaching kindergarten in a 
converted Navy barracks in the tiny community of Moss Beach. 


Marjorie writes, "We lead a most bucolic existence, raising 
chickens, gathering wild blackberries, beachcombing below the cliffs 
and hiking in the hills." The Ross' have two boys ages six and ten, 
both “pretty sharp and completely independent as a result of their 
early nursery school training." 
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THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


California: Theresa S. Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


Early this fall, in Santa Monica, a group of fifteen nursery school 
teachers, educators, social workers and public school administrators, 
initiated an intensive course in group relations. Led by Dr. Robert 
Haas of UCLA Extension, the group found such significant value in 
exploring group relations that plans have been made to meet once a 
month throughout the year. 


A new course is being given this fall in the Beverly Hills Adult 
Education program. The course will include diecussion of the complex 
relationships of the Cooperative Nursery school.....child, parent and 
teacher. This course has grown out of the need of Cooperative school 
parents and teachers ror helo in clarifying their thinking in terms 
of basic relationships. This will be the beginning of a series of 
courses which will provide background material and present day thinking 
in the development of cooperative nursery schools. 


Colorado: Helen C. McMilien 
836 Salem Street 
Denver 8, Colorado 


The Denver Area Child Care Association was organized in anewer to 
a long felt need for persons in the day care field to meet with persons 
in related fields for the sharing of common problems and achievements. 
In the fall of 1952, the group was accepted for membership in A.C.E.I., 
a constitution drawn and officers elected. 


The first group of leaders was drawn from a community nursery 
school, a church sponsored nursery school, and private or commercial 
groups. The executive board is composed not only of persons in direct 
contact with early childhood education, but also of persons coming 
from various city organizations: The Denver PIA, the Rocky Mountain 
Council of Pediatricians, the Denver Council of Churches, Family and 
Children's Division of the Denver Area Welfare Council, the Sisters 
of Charity, the Department of Health and Hospitals, the Denver Public 
Schools, a child psychiatrist, a lawyer, and others. 


Since its organization, monthly meetings have included a work- 
shop discussion on areas of growth and development of the child; a 
workshop on art for the preschool child; a panel of leading pediatri- 
cians and a psychiatrist on ways in which the medical and teaching 
professions can work together in fostering total growth and develop- 


ment; a workshop on music for the preschool child; a two-session 
workshop on working with the blind preschool child. 
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One of the major concerneof the Denver Parent Education Pre~ 
school Program last year was the waiting list of 1200 parents who 
wanted to participate in the program but could not because of the 
static number of teachers responsible for this program. (The Denver 
School Board provides for only seven teachers each school year.) 

In order tc reduce the number on the waiting list thie year these 
teachers had charge of 66 parent groups and their accompanying pre- 
schools, instead of the former 60, and limited the enrollment to 
those mothers with children from three to five years of age. This 
ruling was responsible for decreasing the number of requests some- 
what. 


Each instructor, besides being responsible for each parents' 
meeting and preschool session, planned with the parents groups for 
future meetings, trained both high school boys and girls and mothers 
for assistants in the preschools, planned and often led night meetings 
for both parents, conducted leadership training classes for discussion 
leaders, and held individual conferences with parents regarding their 
preschool children. This year there were 2221 participating mothers. 
The seven teachere held 2803 conferences with these parents. The 
teachers conducted 57 leadership training classes and 47 classes for 
the training of assistant teachers. 


In the Jefferson County School District which comprises six 
small cities and many smaller communities, parent education discussion 
groups for mothers of preschool children were held throughout the 
school year in ten different neighborhoods. Each parent group had 
its own preschool, meeting simultaneously, with an assistant teacher 
in charge. The preschool was used by each parent as a laboratory for 
observing each child's reaction to a group situation. These mothers 
also took turns assisting in the preschool. Fathers and mothers made 
all the toys for these well equipped schools. 


Similar groups, with an aggregate of 618 mothers met every week 
or every other week in Aurora, Engelwood, Westminister, Colorado 
Springs, Grand Junction, as well as in Jefferson Comty. Forty per- 
cent of the salaries of the teachers was paid through the State Board 
for Vocational Education reimbursement funds. In Jefferson County, the 
school district paid the salary in full for the preschool assistants. 


Florida: Janet M. McCracken 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Sarah Lou Hammond, Director of Kindergarten, Florida State Uni- 
versity reports that directors of private nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens participated in a workshop at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, June 2%July 17, 1953. 


This workshop was held as a part of the Leadership Conference 
which has been sponsored by the University for several years to develop 
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leaders in areas of need as indicated by changing conditions in the 
state. The workshop was the result of the concern over the large 
number of private day care centers, nursery schools, and kindergartens 
that have been opening and operating in Florida without supervision. 
Various state agencies have become active in this field, and the 
Florida Children's Commission, in a survey, listed the location and 
types of services rendered by the centers. The survey further re~ 
vealed that the directors were eager for professional help. 


In response to this request for help the workshop in Early 
Childhood Education was planned especially for the private school 
directors. The participants represented all areas of the state. The 
program was flexible and every effort was made to help each individual 
with her own specific problems. Activities inciuded the following: 
observation in the University Nursery Schcol and Kindergarten; labo- 
ratory pericds in art and music; preview, analysis and discussion of 
films, booklets and other maierials suitable for use wita chilcren, 
parents, and teachers; activities in story-\tclling and using books 
with children; individual and group conferences with representatives 
of state agencies working with children such as the Fiorida State 
Board of Health, the Stete Department of Education, and the Children's 
Commission; study of children; and discussion groups with consultants. 


Working intensively with the group were members cf the University 
faculty fron Education, Psychology and Home and Family Life; represen 
tatives of state agencies; and Dr. Hazel Gabbard of the United States 
Office of Education. 


liinois: Ethel Macintyre 
Naticaal College of Education 
Evanston, Illinois 


Miss Gwendolyn Oakes, former Director of Parker Nursery School, 
Chicago, has been avpointed new Director of the Nichols Nursery School, 
Evanston. Miss Eleanor Svaty, kindergarteu teacher,.Oak Park, reports 
that a committee of kindergarten teachers have written a new handbook 
for parents of Oak Park kindergarten children. 


Kansas: Luella M. Foster 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Dr. Lois Schultz conducted a workshop on child development at 
Kansas State College in June. 


Luella M. Foster serves as technical advisor during the making 
of a series of film strips on Infant Care. (Centron Corporation) 
irs. Foster was also coordinator of a Family Life Education Workshop 
at the University of Kansas, June 2@July 10. Mrs. Clara R. Strong, 
Director of the Nursery School at the Highland Park(Michigan) High 
School was a guest consuitant. 
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The Kansas Preschool Association conducted a one-day workshop for 
nursery school teachers and day care operators in Wichita on August 8, 


1953. A similar workshop is planned for October and wili be helé in 
Lawrence. 


Kansas City, Wichita and Topeka have active local preechool 
associations whose membership liste include nursery school teachers, 
day care operatcrs, public health nurses, child welrare workere, doctors, 
parents and others interested individuals. The iocal and state associ- 
ations work closely with health and welfare personnel. 


Maryland: Mre. Harvey Steinback 
6709 Westbrook Road 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 


The new membere of the Executive Board of the Baltimore Associetion 
for Preschool Education are: 


President: Mrs. Sarah S. Van Camp 

Vice President: Mrs. Ethel Weber Berney 

Treasurer: Mrs. Elizabeth Ellie 

Corresponding Secretary: Mre. Marjorie Terrell 

Recording Secretary: Mre. Mary Lupien 
Mississippi: Blanche Tansil 


Department of Home Economics 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


A summer school program was held in the nursery school at the 
University of Mississippi from June 2nd to July 10th. Students enrolled 
in Home Economic Classes participated in the nursery school laboratory 
each day. On the staff were Mrs. Sarah Grantham and Mre. Edith 
Sattefield. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
Department of Child Development 
University of Cincinatti 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mise Edna Grubbs, Coneultant in Nursery Education, Day Nursery 
Association of Cleveland reports that 65 nursery teachers and directors 
attended the Spring workshop sponsored by the Day Nursery Association of 
Cleveland. The two sessions which were held simultaneously were devoted 
to a discussion of program planning and literature for the preschool 
child. 


The group leaders were Mrs. Emma Plank, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development, School of Medicine of Western Reserve University 
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and Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, Asscciate Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Flora Stone Mather College of Western Reserve University. 


In order that each pereou attending might have the opportunity to 
rarticipate in both discussione, the seesions were repeated in the 
afternoon. 


& similar workshop was held in the Fall under the sponsorship of 
the Clevelend Association of Nursery Mducation, the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the The Vay Nursery Association of Cleveland. 
A highlight of the workshop was an address by Mrs. Dorothy Beers, Day 
Care Consultant, Child Welfare League of America. 


Wisconsin: Helen C. Dawe 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconein 


The School of Home Economics in the Department of Hone Manage- 
ment and Family Living, University of Wisconsin, will have a new staff 
member beginniag in September. Mise Jane Ferrell who will be assistant 
Professor of Home Economics wiii alec have charge of the four-year- 
old group. Miss ®errell received her Master's degree ir. child develop- 
nert from the University of Wiesccnsiu, and for the past three years 
has deen teaching at Kansas State College. 


The Wisconsin State Day-Care Advisory Committee has almost com 
pleted the revision of their standards for nurseyy schools. 


India: Aileen W. Robinson 
Maharani G. Devi Girls School 
Jaipur, Rajasthan, India 


Mr. Basur, Principal-.of the Central Institute, (University of 
Delhi) has invited Aileen W. Robinson to lecture to the students some- 
time in October. Mr.Basur studied at tne Graduate College in Winnetka 
and beceme interested in nursery education there. 


Miss Robinson, while in Bangkok (Asian Headouvarters for UNICEF) 
visited a Maternity and Child Welfare Center that is being onerated by 
UICsF and WHO co-operatively. The wonderful work she saw being done 
there makes Miss Robinson anxious to spread the story of what these 
agencies of the UN are doing. “They deserve our vigorous supvort,.. 
woeseeeeee the needs of many of the children are overwhelming." 

(We enjoyed hearing from Miss Robirson. We felt that N.A.N.E. Bulletin 
readers would like to read more about what Miss Robinson is doing in 
India so we have written to her ard asked if she would share some of 
her experiences with us in a future iseue. Ed.) 
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Hawaii: Mary Musgrove 
Director of Kindergartens 
Department of Public Instruction 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Although Hawaii has suffered some set-backs in the field of 
nursery and kindergarten education this past year, there have been 
some encouraging factors. 


Through the cooperation of one of the health centers in 
Honolulu, operators of child care centers and private nursery schools 
have organized the Association of Child Care Center Personnel. Main 
objective of this Association is to share experiences and provide 
opportunity for in-service training. At present there is no effective 
supervision or control of day care centers or private nursery schools 
in the Territory. This new organization grew out of the needs of 
teachers. The president of the Association is Mrs. Nadine Harbottle, 
Director of the Waikiki Day Care Center. 


A committee under the Honolulu Council of Social Agencies has 
been at work for several years to effect legislation for control and 
supervision of child care centers. At the legislative session in the 
Spring of 1953, a bill was introduced to provide for legal licensing 
of such centers, with a full-time pergon as consultant. This bill 
did not pass. This was a blow to good nursery education, but it will 
serve as a further challenge to work for total community understanding 
and support. 


Kindergartens aleo suffered during the past session of the legis- 
lature. A program: which had been growing steadily for the past ten 
years was seriously cut financially. A tuition fee of $6.00 per 
month recommended by the legislature was lowered to $3.00 per month. 
The session closed with the provision that the program go on half 
time instead of the full day, full year program which had been carried 
on. This met with much opposition from people in local communities. 
Some compromise has since been made, and recent action of the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction will put all classes back on full- 
time basis wherever classrooms are available. A tuition fee of $30 
per year will still be in effect however. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NAME OF PAMPHLET PRICE NO. 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947... +++ + $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School - That's 
What You Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jr. ... 205 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per doz.) oece ee 015 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? 
by Sister Mary de Lourdes cere eee 210 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl. -10 
Essentials of Nursery School Education . 
(25 or more copies .25 each) 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett .... ++ 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Nursery School Before and After ($.50 per doz.) 005 
Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern - What 
are We Educating For? by Ruth Benedict . . « 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries ..... 50 __ 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School by Dorothy Haupt . . 050 __ 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School ..... 
(.04 each for 50 to 100 copies; .03 each for 100 or more) 
Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools - Programs 
and Standards ...... . + (25 or more copies .35 each) 50 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. 220 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Today's Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder .....+ «eee -10 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak. 250 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. . « « 05 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications 
list will be sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each 
publication desired in space at right of page. 


Address all orders to 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
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Address 


City zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will 
be billed on request. 
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